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this study displays. He was, therefore, prepared to give us his interpre- 
tation of sectional relations; it shows itself in every way the result of 
sane, careful analysis, and is extremely suggestive. Having read it, one 
is better prepared to understand the position of the South and the meth- 
ods to which she resorted by way of self-defense. For this feature alone 
our indebtedness to this work of Professor Phillips must be generously 
recognized. Toombs has often been considered as a type of the southern 
"radical," a term loosely used in discussing sectional relations; his biog- 
rapher makes out a strong case for considering him a true conservative 
who remained as long as possible ' ' a devotee of the Union as well as of 
southern rights." That Toombs was at times a fire-eater, cooperating 
with the band of southern "extremists" who can at times be properly 
referred to as "destructives," he does not attempt to conceal; but he 
shows that even his fire-eating had a direct connection with his funda- 
mental conservatism. Toombs's services in the interest of economy in the 
management of the nation's finances are properly noticed. 

The book is well written in a style attractive to the general reader — 
in certain places extremely brilliant. The general propositions are ex- 
cellent. Though the general tendency of the author is to work out larg- 
er points of interpretation, the treatment of ' ' The Proviso Crisis and the 
Compromise of 1850" is objective and intensive, as is the chapter on 
"The Election of 1860." The flavor of Toombs's eloqiience is given by 
more generous quotation from his speeches than is common in brief 
biographies. The book is on the whole free from those minor inaccura- 
cies that are so liable to creep into biographical narrative 

Arthur C. Cole 

The Story of the Pony Express. An Account of the Most Remarkable 
Mail Service ever in Existence, and its Place in History. By 
Glenn D. Bradley. ( Chicago : A. C. McClurg and Company, 
1913. 175 p. $.75) 
Centering about the threatened secession of California the story con- 
veys the impression that the promoters of the Pony Express were moved 
more by patriotic impulses than by the hope of profit. The first trip, 
the struggle to maintain the line when once fully equipped, the courage, 
indeed the daring, that became necessary are delineated by the author. 
The fidelity of men to imposed trusts even to the extent of sacrificing 
life itself is well illustrated, while at the same time there is pre- 
sented the characteristic recklessness which men may acquire after a 
long period of exposure to uncommon dangers. The feats of endurance 
performed by individual riders provide an interesting chapter, and the 
narrative sets forth the fact that while men were picked for the service, 
many were chosen who were not the best of citizens under the ordinary 
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events of civil life. The place of the Pony Express in history, as in- 
terpreted by the author, appears to have some documentary support. 

American History and Government. By Willis Mason West, sometime 
professor of history and head of the department, University 
of Minnesota. (Boston, New York, and Chicago: Allyn and 
Bacon, 1913. 801 p.) 
Professor West is so well known as a writer of successful textbooks 
that a new volume from his pen at once commands respect. The reader 
expects something good and American History and Government is in no 
sense disappointing. In many ways it is his masterpiece. It is large 
and radically different from the ordinary text — in fact a new history. 
The entire arrangement of the book is original. There are four main 
parts : The English in America ; The Making of the Nation ; Nationality 
and Democracy ; and The People and Privilege. These parts are in turn 
divided into chapters, each of which is described by a keynote sentence 
almost classic in its terse English. In fact the book everywhere dis- 
closes careful writing and not infrequently the account acquires a dig- 
nity and elegance seldom found in textbooks. 

The points emphasized most are the growth of democracy, the west- 
ward movement of population with its consequences, and the industrial 
development with all that has gone with it. Several authors have claimed 
to make the industrial history a part of the general narrative, but Pro- 
fessor West is the first writer who has actually succeeded. He has also 
treated the westward movement and the frontier more adequately than 
has the writer of any other text. 

"The volume is not a special plea. American democracy needs no 
special pleading. Its weaknesses, sins, blunders, are here portrayed on 
occasion. But I should not have cared to write the book at all if I had 
not believed that a fair presentation of American history gives to the 
American youth a robust and aggressive faith in democracy." These 
words from the preface give the keynote of the book. 

The volume contains fifty-six maps and diagrams especially prepared 
to illustrate the westward movement, political changes, and industrial 
development. Only one map is designed to illustrate military events. 
Liberal use is made of footnotes and without a trace of pedantry. Ref- 
erences are limited to a few really vital books — a marked improvement 
over the long lists usually given. 

All things considered, it is easily the most important text that has ap- 
peared in a decade, although it may be too large for secondary schools. 
If it does not become immediately popular, it will at least render many 
existing texts obsolete. Practically no errors of fact are apparent, ex- 



